CHAPTER X

The Outer World

"T If 7"HAT is earnest is not always the truth," Beaconsfield
Y V had once written to the Queen; and willingly
would he have added: "What appears to be moral is not
always moral." But the Englishman is both earnest and
moral, and the man who can lay a question of fact before
him as a question of conscience will secure his vote, in the
provinces at any rate.

The elections were no more than a duel between Beacons-
field and Gladstone. In London Beaconsfield was the more
popular of the two. Not only Tories, but moderate Liberals
too, declared their confidence in him and their horror of
Gladstone. To the common folk of the capital he had
become an institution. When he took a cab, the cabman
said to him, "I know who you are, sir, and I've read all your
books." He would come back from the House of Lords,
leaning on the arm of his faithful Corry, his overcoat, with
its astrakhan collar, floating loosely round his emaciated
limbs; and slowly walking across the park, he would stop
now and then for breath, the passers-by recognizing him
and marvelling at the courage of this half-dead old man who
still could pass his sad and kindly eyes over the scene of life.
In almost all classes of society, women were for him.
At a supper-party of "Gaiety girls'* the question was asked,
"Which would you like to marry, Gladstone or Disraeli?**
All these pretty girls chose Disraeli; only one said "Glad-
stone," and the others booed her. "Wait a minute," she
said, Td like to marry Gladstone and get Disraeli to run
away with me, just to see Gladstone's face!" A young
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